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Week Ending Friday, March 4, 1988 


Message on the Management of the 
United States Government 


February 18, 1988 


I am proud to report on the continued 
success of my Administration’s efforts to 
better manage the Federal Government. 
Keeping the machinery of government well 
oiled and up-to-date is a difficult and often 
frustrating task, but it is absolutely essential 
if the.American people are to have the 
quality of Federal services they deserve. 

Historians and scholars often speak of 
“the American experiment.” They are dead 
right: that is exactly what we are. We are 
an experiment to prove that men and 
women are not only capable of governing 
themselves, but that free, democratic. insti- 
tutions are superior to any other. Our 
people have every right to expect that their 
National Government perform its appointed 
tasks in a timely, efficient, and courteous 
fashion. 

When I assumed office, I realized there 
were many tasks the Federal Government 
was not performing as well as it might. I 
saw too many examples of government inef- 
ficiency that tended to produce excessive 
costs, inadequate service, or both. To cor- 
rect these defects, I initiated a government- 
wide management improvement strategy 
that I called “Reform ’88.” 

Our first step was to ask one of the classic 
questions of good management: Should we 
be performing a particular task at allP One 
of the root causes of waste and inefficiency 
at the Federal level is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has taken on responsibilities that 
lie outside its proper sphere of action. Ac- 
cordingly, wherever appropriate, we elimi- 
nated Federal regulatory programs and 
tried to terminate other programs that are 
unnecessary or duplicative of private sector 
activities. In other cases we returned Feder- 
al programs to the States or to the private 
sector to operate. Administrative overhead 
was reduced and cost-effectiveness en- 
hanced by consolidating many Federal pro- 


grams into block grants and turning them 
over to the States. Similar gains were real- 
ized by selling Government-owned enter- 
prises like Conrail to private bidders. Fur- 
ther gains can be made by increased use of 
private sector ancillary and support services 
for activities where government plays a 
continuing role. In other areas, the Federal 
Government can scale back operations and 
reduce barriers to competition, in order to 
encourage private alternatives. 

Second, we launched an all-out campaign 
against fraud, waste, and abuse at the Fed- 
eral level. We expanded the role of our 
agency Inspectors General and made great- 
er use of oversight mechanisms such as in- 
ternal controls. Over the past 7 years, we 
have gone after the unscrupulous contrac- 
tors who bilk the Pentagon, the doctors 
who overcharge the Medicaid program, the 
welfare chiselers who collect benefits to 
which they have no right, the embezzlers 
who line their pockets with the taxpayers’ 
money, and the deadbeats who evade taxes 
or will not repay Federal loans. Individuals 
and corporations have been prosecuted to 
the fullest extent of the law for cheating the 
government, and the number of abuses has 
been substantially curtailed. As a result, bil- 
lions of dollars have either been saved or 
put to better use by Federal agencies. 

Third, we have worked to improve indi- 
vidual agency operations by managing the 
agencies better and making their resources 
go further. Through intensive management 
review of agency programs, implementation 
of the recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent’s Private Sector Survey on Cost Con- 
trol, and the budget review, we homed in 
on unique agency problems and assisted 
their managers in solving them. No major 
agency was exempt from this effort. 

Fourth, for the first time in history, we 
developed and are implementing govern- 
mentwide management systems to collect 
and analyze information concerning fi- 
nances, personnel, and other administrative 
responsibilities. The Federal Government 
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now has uniform accounting systems that 
will soon be used by every Executive 
branch agency. The government’s credit 
policies and loan programs are likewise 
being carried out in a uniform manner— 
with the result that these credit programs 
are now being operated in a manner com- 
parable with practices in the private sector. 
In the same way, our practices for handling 
cash receipts and disbursements have been 
improved, and new technology has been ap- 
plied to improve the timeliness of transac- 
tions and reduce the potential for abuse. 
Information on the work performed by gov- 
ernment employees is now standardized 
and collected uniformly, as are details on 
government property and procurement. 

Lastly, and most importantly, we are 
making Federal agencies more productive. 
I realize that productivity, efficiency, and 
quality control are terms more often associ- 
ated with private, profit-making enterprises 
than with government. Yet, I have long be- 
lieved that they should apply to govern- 
ment as well. We owe our “customers”— 
the American people—the highest stand- 
ards of service. Major strides have been 
made in improving the timeliness and effi- 
ciency of Federal Government operations. 
For example, a new automated passport 
system has enabled the State Department 
to issue passports in about half the time it 
used to take—and the Department has 
done this at a time when passport applica- 
tions have increased by 20 percent. The 
Commerce Department is using a similar 
system to speed the issuance of export li- 
censes. The Food and Drug Administration 
has reduced the time it takes to test and 
approve new medical devices by about one- 
third—without cutting corners on safety. 
The Federal Aviation Administration is im- 
plementing new ways to speed passenger 
planes in and out of airports. The Internal 
Revenue Service is accelerating the process- 
ing of tax returns. And these are just a few 
of our many accomplishments. 

Although we have achieved much al- 
ready, not every initiative we have begun 
will be completed before the end of this 
Administration. Some additional imple- 
menting work will remain, especially in 
completing systems for managing govern- 
ment operations and in planning for the 
21st century. Nevertheless, our work to 
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date will leave a firm foundation on which 
future Administrations can build. This is the 
“management legacy” that my Administra- 
tion will leave behind for our successors. 

The record recounted here in this report 
to the Congress is one of solid accomplish- 
ment—a record that speaks for itself. This 
report is organized in six parts: 

¢ First, this message to you on what the 

management agenda for this Adminis- 
tration has been, and how far we have 
gone toward implementing that 
agenda over the past 7 years. 

Second, an overview of government in 
the year 2000 and our plans to be pre- 
pared for the changes it will require. 
Third, a summary of accomplishments 
and our goals for the coming year in 
our priority areas of credit, financial 
management, productivity, improved 
services through technology, procure- 
ment, and privatization. 

Fourth, a description of the roles 
played by key agencies such as the 
General Services Administration, the 
Office of Personnel Management, and 
the Department of the Treasury, as 
well as special organizations such as 
the President’s Council on Manage- 
ment Improvement, and the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency—both of which have been in- 
valuable in their support and assist- 
ance. This section also includes de- 
tailed plans, agency by agency, for the 
implementation of our goals in each of 
our priority areas, and our legislative 
agenda. 

Fifth, official reports to the Congress, 
required each year, recording and ana- 
lyzing our progress to date. 

And Sixth, a collection of additional 
data on selected aspects of the man- 
agement program. 

I have been deeply gratified by the pro- 
fessionalism and spirit of cooperation with 
which Federal executives and employees 
have assisted in realizing the management 
goals of this Administration. We can be very 
proud of our joint effort to date, but on no 
account can we be content with what has 
been done so far. Genuine reform will re- 
quire continuing dedication and a devotion 
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to stated management goals that endures 
long after my time in office has expired. 

If we know anything about the future, we 
know that the pace of change—already 
swift—will be even faster. It is no idle ques- 
tion to ask how democratic institutions will 
manage to keep up. Americans in the 21st 
century will have additional, and perhaps 
different, needs and expectations of their 
government. To meet those needs and ex- 
pectations, we must prepare now by over- 
hauling, modernizing, and streamlining the 
machinery of our Federal system. 

Accordingly, I have asked the President’s 
Council on Management Improvement, 
working with my Office of Domestic Affairs 
and the Office of Management and Budget, 
to review these issues, and report to me in 
August of this year with recommendations 
for actions to be taken. 

The result of their effort should be a 
blueprint for government in the 21st centu- 
ry: better governance over those things that 
are truly Federal in nature, increased re- 
sponsiveness to the needs and demands of 
the American people, and less taxpayer dol- 
lars spent on the administration of govern- 
ment. 

A more productive, better managed gov- 
ernment, with a workforce that delivers ex- 
cellence—this is an important part of the 
legacy I plan to leave to future Presidents 
and the America they serve. 


Ronald Reagan 
February 18, 1988 


Note: The President’s message was printed 
in the report entitled “Management of the 
United States Government, Fiscal Year 
1989—Executive Office of the President, 
Office of Managemen: and Budget” (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office) and was not re- 
ceived in time for inclusion in last week’s 
issue. 


Radio Address to the Nation on Drug 
Abuse and Aid to the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance 


February 27, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 


This Monday Nancy and I will be attend- 
ing a very special meeting in Washington. 


It’s a gathering of concerned citizens from 
every walk of life who are working with us 
to develop a national strategy to fight drug 
abuse in America. This is part of the White 
House Conference for a Drug Free Amer- 
ica, which was established last year by Ex- 
ecutive Order 12595. 


A decade ago, drug abuse was ignored 
and, in some circles, was even glamorized. 
It was fashionable. Comedians joked about 
drugs, trivializing the problem. Well, there 
was legitimate reason for concern. Fathers 
and mothers saw their children wasting 
their lives. Husbands and wives felt helpless 
as a loved one destroyed a marriage. And as 
is so often the case, the children suffered 
most. 


I can’t help but be proud that my wife, 
Nancy, took on the challenge of mobilizing 
our people against this evil. She came up 
with the formula that will make all the dif- 
ference: Just say no. It’s as simple as that. 
It’s going to require all of us working to- 
gether, however, to help those we love and 
care for to just say no and live right. 


We’ve already made progress. First and 
foremost, that complacent attitude has been 
replaced with vigorous and active involve- 
ment. Not only is the use of illegal drugs no 
longer accepted but is, in many circles, no 
longer tolerated. The old line about drug 
use being a victimless crime is being re- 
placed with an understanding that the 
money spent on drugs, even by casual users, 
ends up financing murderers in South 
America as well as on our own streets. 


On Monday, the members of the White 
House Conference will be joined by some 
2,000 other activists who are dedicated to a 
drug free America. Whatever recommenda- 
tions they ultimately make, it is clear there 
are no easy answers. We must continue to 
seek every opportunity to stop the sale and 
use of illegal drugs. Nancy, I know, has 
dedicated her life to this not just as First 
Lady but as parent and good citizen. Our 
commitment will not end when we leave 
Washington at the end of my term. Nancy 
and I are dedicated to working with you in 
the years ahead to secure the gains we’ve 
made and to keep our country moving 
toward the goal of a drug free America. 
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This is truly a national crusade. Govern- 
ment will do its part. Drug interdiction and 
well-equipped law enforcers are necessary. 
Each one of us has a role to play. The strat- 
egy that is emerging will depend on the 
widest range of citizen involvement. And I 
know I can count on you, because you feel 
as strongly about this as Nancy and I do. 

We want everyone to have the opportuni- 
ty for a productive, meaningful life. That 
also requires our country to be secure, 
which is why we’ve been so concerned 
about events in Central America. 

Democracy has been progressing in that 
region, but one area where totalitarianism 
has a foothold could well undo all that’s 
been accomplished. Nicaragua, with its 
Communist regime, represses its own 
people and threatens its neighbors. Well, if 
there’s any lesson we’ve learned, it is that 
freedom and peace go hand in hand, so it is 
imperative we see democratic progress in 
Nicaragua. And in the past several months, 
under pressure from the democratic resist- 
ance, there have been some limited reforms 
there. 

On February 3d, to my disappointment, 
however, the majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to remove pressure for 
further democratic reform. The Senate, on 
the other hand, agreed with me that we 
cannot leave those fighting for freedom in 
Nicaragua at the mercy of the Communist 
regime and expect the process toward de- 
mocracy to move ahead. 

And already we can see warning signs. In 
just 2 short weeks, the Sandinistas threat- 
ened the only free press in the country and 
rejected a cease-fire proposal which incor- 
porated the essential elements laid out and 
agreed to last August. And in the first 2 
months of 1988, Soviet military assistance to 
Nicaragua has almost doubled, compared to 
the same period in 1987. These are serious 
matters, and it’s not time for wishful think- 
ing. We must face reality in Central Amer- 
ica, or we will face the consequences. We 
must have a policy, everywhere in. the 
world, based on realism and strength. 

Next week, I'll be in Brussels meeting 
with our NATO allies to assure them Amer- 
ica is ready and willing to stand with them 
to keep the peace with freedom that we 
have gained together through the alliance 
these past 40 years. 
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Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Written Responses to Questions 
Submitted by Dong-A IIbo of the 
Republic of Korea 


February 24, 1988 


Korean Democratization 


Q. With the inauguration of Mr. Roh Tae 
Woo, Korea will celebrate its first peaceful 
transfer of power. Since Korea has only ex- 
perienced authoritarian rule, and not true 
democracy under a good or enlightened 
President, could you tell us the secret of 
being such a leader, and what can be done 
in Korea to bring expanded democracy? 

The President. Over the past few dec- 
ades, Korea has impressed the world with 
its economic miracle of rapid growth. In the 
past year, Korea has matched that econom- 
ic progress with a kind of political miracle, 
setting a new course toward an open and 
democratic political system. 

The 1987 Presidential election marked an 
important milestone in that process. It is, 
however, important to remember that de- 
mocracy is a process, not an end point. 
Americans value democracy, because it is a 
dynamic system that changes as a nation 
changes. 

As you know, I met President-elect Roh 
in Washington last year. He impressed me 
as a man committed to the democratization 
of your country, because he knew that was 
what Koreans, including himself, wanted. I 
understand that President-elect Roh likes to 
refer to his having big ears. That is really 
the key to leadership in a democratic socie- 
ty. You have to listen carefully before you 
make decisions. 

Sometimes—especially when you have a 
wide-open election year as we have now— 
some may not like the results, but accept 
them and understand the different ways in 
which others see problems. 
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South Korea-U.S. Relations 


Q. In a political sense we expect closer 
cooperation between the United States and 
the new Korean government, but economi- 
cally (trade) we expect increased tensions in 
the short term. What can be done to keep 
these tensions under control so that this 
area tracks the political area? 

The President. Korea and the United 
States are longtime allies and friends. The 
relationship has become closer, stronger, 
and more complex over the years. You are 
now our seventh largest trading partner. 
Korean and American businessmen routine- 
ly visit one [anJother. We have a growing 
Korean-American community living in our 
country. All of these trends are very posi- 
tive, yet sometimes overlooked. 

Change has also brought some new 
stresses—notably in the trade and exchange 
rate areas. There are real problems. Work- 
ing together, as we have done for so many 
years in other areas, I am sure that we can 
solve these issues. 

The key is remembering that it is in our 
mutual interest to find good solutions. Par- 
ticipation in the international open-market 
system that has enabled Koreans to prosper 
has both benefits and responsibilities. Korea 
must be willing to accept responsibilities 
commensurate with its new, increased role 
in the international economic system. 


Reduction of Tensions on the Korean 
Peninsula 


Q. Could you characterize how the 
recent improvement in U.S. relations with 
the Soviets can contribute to reduction of 
tensions on the Korean Peninsula? In the 
coming U.S.-Soviet summit would you en- 
courage the Soviet leader to play a more 
active role in restraining or completely 
stopping North Korea’s terrorist actions, in- 
cluding jeopardizing the 1988 Seoul Olym- 
pics? 

The President. The United States and 
Soviet Union and everyone else in the 
region should be cooperating to reduce ten- 
sions on the Peninsula as well as in the 
world as a whole. We hope that improved 
U.S.-Soviet relations will help move things 
in that direction and, of course, improve 
the situation in other areas of the world, 
too. 


The key problem in Korea is North 
Korea’s proclivity to use violence. The 
world was shocked again by the recent 
murder of 115 innocent people aboard KAL 
858 by North Korea. 


A successful incident-free Olympics in 
Seoul this September is in everyone’s inter- 
est. The prospect of North Korean—or 
anyone else’s—attempts to disrupt the 
games through violence is a danger that we 
and the Soviets can agree to work against. 


We hope that Moscow will use its close 
relations with Pyongyang to urge modera- 
tion and to encourage the resumption of 
direct North-South contacts on practical 
ways to reduce tension. It is time for the 
North to eschew violence and get down to 
the serious business of resuming dialog with 
Seoul. If it does, it may be able to join in 
the peace, progress, and prosperity other 
nations in the region have begun to share. 


South Korea-Eastern Bloc Relations 


Q. How do you assess possible diplomatic 
initiatives of the new Korean government 
toward the East bloc, including the Soviet 
Union? Is there a role for the United States 
to play in helping improve Korean-East 
bloc relations? 

The President. In recent years the Repub- 
lic of Korea has made some progress in ex- 
panding contacts with the Eastern bloc. 
The Olympics will emphasize how this has 
happened. Continued progress in this direc- 
tion is inevitable since Korea has so much 
to offer—products and expertise in the eco- 
nomics of free-enterprise industrialization. 
We support further movement and further 
opening in whatever appropriate ways that 
Korea may ask. 


South Korea-U.S. Summit 


Q. What are the chances for a US.- 
Korean summit with Mr. Roh Tae Woo, 
either in Washington or Seoul, and when 
could that take place? 

The President. We have a close alliance 
with Korea and always welcome the oppor- 
tunity for such discussions. Our people 
meet and share views all the time. Talk 
now of the details of summits and such 
seems a bit premature, since President-elect 
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Roh is only now being sworn in and is busy 
setting up his new administration. 


Note: The questions and answers were re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 29. 


Remarks at a Meeting of the White 
House Conference for a Drug Free 
America 


February 29, 1988 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Lois. And let me just say here how much 
Nancy and I admire the job Lois has been 
doing. On my desk in the Oval Office, I 
have a little sign that says: There is no limit 
to what a man can do or where he can go if 
he doesn’t mind who gets the credit. And I 
can’t think of anyone who is a better exam- 
ple of that truth about quietly getting 
things done than Lois Herrington. Lois, I 
speak for everyone here in saying thanks 
for the great job that you do. 

All of us are here today to talk about the 
campaign for a drug free America. Now, 
I’ve said this once or twice in public and 
many times at home, but I can’t say it too 
often. There are few things that I’m more 
proud of than the work Nancy has done in 
the fight against drugs. And in a moment 
I'll talk about money and law enforcement 
and so forth. They’re important, no doubt, 
but Nancy has addressed something more 
fundamental. She’s touched the conscience 
and consciousness of the Nation. She’s 
helped teach hundreds of thousands of our 
young people to just say no to drugs and 
alcohol. Nancy, I’m so proud. And I'll con- 
fess that I’ve been nursing a little guilt, too. 
I’m the only one in the family the Govern- 
ment’s paying. [Laughter] 

We’re fighting the crusade for a drug free 
America on many fronts. In the past 7 
years, we’ve, for the first time ever, set up a 
coordinated Federal, State, and local cam- 
paign against drug smugglers. Among other 
things we’ve enlisted the military in the 
battle, including Navy ships and AWAC 
planes. We’ve also set up 13 Federal, State, 
and local strike forces to investigate and 
prosecute major drug rings. We’ve substan- 
tially increased the number of Federal pros- 
ecutors and agents. And we've strength- 
ened the laws so that, for example, we can 
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now dispose of property that was bought 
with drug money. We don’t have to give it 
back. 


The results? Last year, Federal drug 
agents confiscated over half a billion dollars’ 
worth of drug-related assets. They closed 
down 682 clandestine laboratories. And 
they seized 92,000 pounds of cocaine. These 
are all records. We’ve taken fleets of air- 
planes, boats, and trucks from smugglers 
and dealers. I visited Florida sometime back 
and saw for the first time what $20 million 
looks like. It was piled up on a table, confis- 
cated from drug dealers. I’ve heard stories 
of our planes tracking drug planes and land- 
ing right behind them on the runways, 
agents jumping out and making the arrest. 


To get around us, smugglers have had to 
find new ways of hiding their product. 
We’ve discovered drugs in hollowed out 
lumber and in bathrooms and luggage com- 
partments in airplanes. One morning in 
Tennessee a man woke up and found a 
body in his driveway. It was wearing an 
unopened parachute and carried a large 
package of cocaine. An air smuggler had 
tried to elude pursuers by bailing out of his 
plane. 


Drug seizures are at an all-time high. 
Federal drug arrests have increased 66 per- 
cent. Arrests of major traffickers have tri- 
pled. And in the past 8 years, prison sen- 
tences for those convicted of drug law viola- 
tions have increased by 44 percent, to an 
average of more than 6 years per sentence. 


And that’s how we're fighting on what 
you might call the supply side of the cru- 
sade against drugs. But as significant as 
stopping smugglers and pushers is, ending 
the demand for drugs is how, in the end, 
we'll win. That’s why the best news I’ve 
heard in a long time was the recently re- 
leased annual survey of high school seniors. 
For 13 years we have asked thousands of 
graduating seniors what drugs they use, 
how often, and what they think about drug 
abuse. For the first time a substantially 
smaller proportion of the seniors—one third 
smaller—acknowledged current cocaine use 
than did the year before. Use of marijuana 
and amphetamines is also dropping. Better 
still, almost all students said it was wrong 
even to try a drug like cocaine. 
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With all the headlines about how we’re 
losing the drug war, let’s keep in mind the 
progress we’ve made. Many drug-related 
problems now are not because more people 
are turning to drugs—in fact, the number of 
users has leveled off and may be falling— 
but because so many got hooked when the 
message went out that illegal drugs were 
acceptable. 

This conference couldn’t have happened 
8 years ago—not enough people cared. Now 
almost everyone cares. Your communities 
are looking to you for leadership. So, let me 
ask you to take back home the message that 
illegal drugs are one thing no community in 
Amercia can, should, or needs to tolerate— 
in schools, in workplaces, in the streets, any- 
where. America is already starting to take 
that message to heart. That’s why I believe 
the tide of battle has turned, and we’re be- 
ginning to win the crusade for a drug free 
America. 

Now, rather than go any further, I'll stop 
here. President Eisenhower once said that 
the great thing about this job was no one 
could tell you to sit down. [Laughter] Well, 
almost no one. [Laughter] Nancy, you're on. 

Mrs. Reagan. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
know who’s boss in the family. [Laughter] 

I can’t tell you how good it feels to be 
here at this conference with so many 
people united in a common purpose. Al- 
though the drug problem is still destructive, 
the Nation has come a long way in its battle 
against drugs, and your presence here today 
proves it. 

At least we realize there is a drug prob- 
lem today. In Saturday’s Washington Post, 
there was one page in which every article 
was a local drug story. And there was an- 
other local drug story on the front page. We 
must face the fact that drugs are tearing 
our communities apart. 

Although I’ve been deeply concerned 
about this problem since my days in Sacra- 
mento, over the past nearly 8 years, I’ve 
focused mainly on education, on preven- 
tion, and on the need to change attitudes. 
Although we’re making progress, still many 
ignorant ideas persist. And one of the worst 
is the casual user’s justification that drug 
use is a victimless crime, that drugs don’t 
hurt anyone except the person who’s using 
them. Yet there are consequences to drug 
use beyond an individual’s personal and 


selfish high. And that’s what Id like to talk 
to you about this morning. 

A few weeks ago the drug cartel mur- 
dered Colombia’s Attorney General, Carlos 
Mauro Hoyos, who was active in trying to 
halt cocaine traffic to the United States. 
Half a dozen men in 3 jeeps ran his car into 
a curb, sprayed it with machine gun fire, 
and killed his two body guards. Mr. Hoyos 
was later found, blindfolded and hand- 
cuffed, his skull shattered with bullets. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, the people 
who casually use cocaine are responsible, 
because their money bought those bullets. 
They provided the high stakes that mur- 
dered those men plus hundreds of others in 
Colombia, including supreme court justices, 
21 judges handling drug cases, and scores of 
policemen and soldiers. 


The notion that the mellow marijuana 
user doesn’t hurt anyone is just as phony. As 
a result of an intensive effort by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration in Guadalaja- 
ra, Mexico, and particularly Special Agent 
Enrique Camarena, over 10,000 acres of 
marijuana that were ready for harvest and 
eventual sale in the United States were de- 
stroyed. And this caused a major financial 
loss for a notorious trafficking group. 

On February 7, 1985, less than 3 months 
after the destruction of the 10,000-acre 
plantation, Special Agent Camarena was 
kidnaped by the traffickers. He was tor- 
tured and beaten to death. And this coun- 
try’s casual marijuana users cannot escape 
responsibility for their fellow American’s 
death, because they, in effect, bought the 
tools for his torture. 


As you know, many others have had their 
lives taken to protect our society from the 
corruption of drugs. Two DEA agents in 
California were killed just this month. Last 
week, while guarding the home of a witness 
in a drug crime, a rookie policeman in New 
York was assassinated in a patrol car. The 
traffickers and dealers will murder anyone 
who stands in their way. Recently an inno- 
cent young girl in Los Angeles was shot to 
death in the crossfire between two rival 
drug gangs. And who will tell the grief- 
stricken families that drug use is a victim- 
less crime? 


The casual user may think when he takes 
a line of cocaine or smokes a joint in the 
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privacy of his nice condo, listening to his 
expensive stereo, that he’s somehow not 
bothering anyone. But there is a trail of 
death and destruction that leads directly to 
his door. The casual user cannot morally 
escape responsibility for the action of drug 
traffickers and dealings. I’m saying that if 
you're a casual drug user you’re an accom- 
plice to murder. 

The casual user also cannot morally 
escape association with those who use drugs 
and then endanger the public safety. The 
message from casual use is that drugs are 
acceptable, that they can be handled, that 
somehow it’s simply a matter of dosage. 
Casual use sets the tone for tolerance and 
that tolerance has killed. 

Anne and Arthur Johnson are from Poto- 
mac, Maryland. They’re with us today, and 
I'll introduce you to them later. On January 
4, 1987, the Johnson’s daughter, 20-year-old 
Christy, was taking the train to New York 
to visit her sister before heading back to 
classes at Stanford University. The Sunday 
afternoon Amtrak train was crowded: with 
students returning to school and families re- 
turning home from Christmas and the New 
Year’s holidays. Unknown to the passengers, 
a Conrail locomotive passed several warn- 
ing signals and crossed into the path of the 
Amtrak train. The crash killed 16 innocent 
people and injured 175 others. Christy 
never made it to her sister’s; she was killed 
in the crash. 

The investigation determined that the en- 
gineer and brakeman on the Conrail train 
were smoking marijuana prior to the 
crash—16 people killed because of an engi- 
neer’s personal indulgence in a joint of 
marijuana. Now, don’t tell the Johnsons that 
casual drug use is a victimless crime. And 
don’t try to tell the Johnsons that drugs 
hurt no one but the user. 

Several of the families of the victims who 
were killed in the wreck testified before the 
Senate last week in favor of mandatory 
drug testing for railroad personnel. The en- 
gineer and the brakeman also called for 
such testing, saying that alcohol and drug 
use was widespread within the industry. 
Senator Danforth told the families: “You 
won't win this quickly; you have to fan the 
flame of rage.” And that’s exactly what we 
must do—we must fan the flame of rage. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I want to make it 
impossible for casual users to escape respon- 
sibility for any iunocent death due to drugs. 
I want to make them fully face the brutality 
of drug use. I don’t mind admitting that I 
have reservations about telling the follow- 
ing two stories, because they’re real stories 
of anguish and inhuman brutality. Yet Betty 
Jean Spencer and Vince and Roberta Roper 
can’t ignore the brutality of drugs. They 
live with it every day. They’re with us 
today, and if they can’t forget, neither 
should we. 

First, let me tell you about Betty Jean 
Spencer. Mrs. Spencer was at home in her 
rural farmhouse in Indiana with her four 
sons. There were 14, 16, 18, and 22 years 
old. Four men barged into the house, men 
out on bail on drug trafficking. The men 
didn’t know her. They didn’t know her 
sons. Mrs. Spencer says they were obviously 
high on something. They were laughing 
about the other people they were going to 
kill when they finished there. They ordered 
Mrs. Spencer and her four sons to line up 
face down on the floor, and then the men 
began shooting them at point blank range 
with a shotgun. Mrs. Spencer miraculously 
survived two shotgun blasts to the back of 
her head, but her sons were murdered. And 
the men are in prison. 

That’s a brutal, brutal story. And it makes 
me angry. And no one—absolutely no one— 
should be allowed to say that drug use is a 
victimless crime. No one should be able to 
get away with the argument that drugs are 
a harmless, private indulgence. 

Finally let me tell you about the night- 
mare that Vince and Roberta Roper must 
endure. Their daughter, Stephanie, a 22- 
year-old student, was returning to school in 
Maryland when her car broke down. Two 
men offered assistance. They drove her a 
short distance in their car, pulled a gun on 
her, and each raped her. They drove to 
another location and raped her again. They 
then decided to kill her. I don’t want to 
repeat what they did to her, but we can’t 
ignore the brutality of drugs. One of the 
men whipped Stephanie on the head with a 
chain, and as she tried to run away, he shot 
her. He then poured gasoline on her and 
set fire to her. Both men were users of 
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PCP, LSD, amphetamines, barbiturates— 
virtually any drug they could obtain. 

Now, who would dare stand before the 
Ropers and tell them that drug use is a 
victimless crime? What apologist for casual 
drug use will look the Ropers in the eye 
and say it’s all a matter of moderation? Who 
could be so brazen? Yet the attitude pre- 
vails. 

Applause isn’t appropriate, but a hug or a 
squeeze of the hand when you leave might 
mean a lot. But I’d like to introduce you to 
Betty Jean Spencer, and Anne and Arthur 
Johnson—{applause]|—Vince and Roberta 
Roper. Thank you. [Applause] Let’s each of 
us help here: Promise them that we won’t 
let anyone forget the brutality of drugs. 

You know, in the field of drug and alco- 
hol abuse there’s something called the ena- 
bling concept: If I don’t do something about 
your behavior, then I enable it to happen. 
Society’s attitude has enabled the casual 
drug user to avoid facing his role in the 
murder and brutality behind drugs. We can 
no longer let the casual user continue with- 
out paying the moral penalty. 

We must be absolutely unyielding and in- 
flexible in our opposition to drug use. 
There’s no middle ground. We must be as 
adamant about the casual user as we are 
about the addict. And whereas the addict 
deserves our help, the casual user deserves 
our condemnations, because he could easily 
stop, and yet he chooses not to do so. He 
must be made to feel the burden of brutal- 
ity and corruption for which he’s ultimately 
responsible. We must get the message out: 
We will not stand for illicit drug use of any 
kind—period. 

And there’s another message I’d like to 
get out to all of you here today, and that’s a 
message of gratitude for your involvement 
in the fight against drugs. You’re the people 
who will eventually turn the tide. You’re 
the ones who will make the difference. 

Many of you have been with me from the 
very beginning in one capacity or another. 
And I want you to know that when my 
husband and I return to California I’m not 
giving up my interest and concern about 
this. You can’t get rid of me. In fact, I'll be 
actively involved in the Nancy Reagan 
Center in Los Angeles to be run by Phoenix 
House. The center will include a residential 
high school for young people in treatment, 


a training unit, and a research unit. I hope 
that the center will become a place where 
we can develop new methods, test new ap- 
proaches, and discover new answers. 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh once wrote: 
“One can never pay in gratitude, one can 
only pay ‘in kind’ somewhere else in life.” 
And I’m hoping that this center will be one 
way I may repay all of you for the support 
and love and encouragement you’ve given 
me over the past 8 years. 

Thank you for your support, and thank 
you for what you’re doing for our nation. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in 
the Regency Ballroom at the Omni Shore- 
ham Hotel. In his opening remarks, the 
President referred to Lois H. Herrington, 
chairman and executive director of the Con- 
ference. 


Remarks at the Annual Leadership 
Conference of the American Legion 


February 29, 1988 


Thank you Commander Comer, and 
thank you all very much. Congressman 
Conte, President Behrend, General Tur- 
nage, and members of the American Legion 
and American Legion Auxiliary, it’s won- 
derful to have you here in Washington. As 
you may have noticed, this isn’t like other 
cities. I’ve heard that one of the networks is 
considering a midseason replacement with 
a new dramatic series set in Washington; it’s 
called Capitol Hill Street Blues. [Laughter] 

But it’s great to be with the Legion once 
again. You're always so kind in your recep- 
tion. But I want you to know that the trap- 
pings of office haven’t gone to my head—I 
still wear the same size American Legion 
hat you gave me in 1980. In fact, I made 
the same point to Interior Secretary Don 
Hodel the other day. I said, “Don, you can’t 
let high office go to your head. And speak- 
ing of heads, how much room is there left 
on Mount Rushmore?” [Laughter] 

But as you may know, I'll be traveling to 
Brussels tomorrow to attend a summit with 
the leaders of the North Atlantic alliance. 
But I wanted to stop by here first to talk 
about our hopes and plans for the alliance, 
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because it is, after all, many of you and the 
servicemen the Legion represents who 
made that alliance possible, who with their 
courage and sacrifice brought 40 years of 
peace to Europe and security to the United 
States. 

Coming here, I was reminded of some- 
thing Ernie Pyle wrote in France during 
the final days of World War II. I suppose 
there’re more than a few of us here who 
remember Ernie Pyle and his simple, 
honest words that meant so much. Sitting 
under an apple tree in a lovely green or- 
chard, he thought of the end of the war. 
Peace would come, he knew, but there 
would be no return to innocence. 

“Last night,” he said, “we had a violent 
electrical storm around our countryside. 
The storm was half over before we realized 
that the flashes and the crashings around us 
were not artillery but plain old-fashioned 
thunder and lightning. It will be odd to 
hear only thunder again. You must remem- 
ber that such little things as that are in our 
souls and will take time. And all of us to- 
gether will have to learn how to reassemble 
our broken world into a pattern so firm and 
so fair that another great war cannot soon 
be possible.” 

A pattern so firm and so fair—before 
Ernie Pyle, friend of the GI, was laid to rest 
on Okinawa, the United States and the war- 
ravaged democracies of Europe set about 
that great enterprise. We embraced our old 
enemies and made them friends. We set 
about reconstructing a continent, replacing 
hurt and harm with a helping hand. Soon 
would follow the Marshall plan, an example 
of national charity and generosity unparal- 
leled in history. 

I've often said that there is something 
unique about the American form of patriot- 
ism, the kind so gloriously on display here 
at the Legion. It is not an exclusive attach- 
ment; it is not jealous or chauvinistic: It’s 
the affirmation of man’s deepest desires for 
the rights and liberties given him by his 
Creator. American patriotism is, quite 
simply, the call to freedom, everywhere, for 
all peoples. 

And that’s why the American flag is more 
than a national flag. It has been, throughout 
our history, the hope and encouragement of 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. 
There’s an account of two of America’s 
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greatest postwar statesmen traveling to 
Hungary soon after the war. Budapest lay 
devastated by weeks of street fighting, but 
there was rejoicing in the city. The Soviet 
occupiers had allowed a free election, and 
the anti-Communists had won a clear ma- 
jority. Cheering Hungarians thronged the 
streets, blocking the way to the American 
mission. Recalled one of the diplomats: 
“There was an enormous crowd celebrating 
the victory under the American flag.” He 
said, “It made me very humble to see how 
much these people looked to the United 
States as the protector of their freedom.” 
And recalled the other: “Here was the hope 
of the world—the American flag.” 

The jubilation, of course, didn’t last. The 
Hungarians did not have long to celebrate 
their freedom before it was snatched away 
from them. Soon, to use Winston Churchill’s 
famous phrase, an iron curtain was to de- 
scend across Europe. While we had defeat- 
ed one form of totalitarianism, another— 
just as implacable, just as greedy—threat- 
ened our hopes for a new world living in 
peace and freedom, a new pattern so firm 
and so fair that it would forever be secure. 

As Churchill wrote: “In war, one must 
show resolution, in victory, magnanimity; in 
peace, good will.” In this new Cold War, as 
it was called, in this uneasy peace, we 
would be called upon to match our good 
will with resolution not just for today or 
tomorrow but for the long haul. We would 
be called upon to match the magnanimity 
of the Marshall plan with the tough realism 
and determination of NATO. 

Today NATO has kept the peace in 
Europe and helped keep America secure 
for 40 years. Eight Presidents from both 
parties, with strong bipartisan support from 
Congress and the American people, have 
shown a clear resolution to our adversaries: 
A free and democratic Europe is essential 
to a free and democratic America. We have 
let there be no doubt in the Soviets’ minds: 
An attack on free Europe would be the 
same as an assault on the United States. The 
core of our foreign policy and of our nation- 
al security is our permanent partnership 
with our fellow democracies in the Atlantic 
alliance, on which the cause of freedom so 
critically depends. We will never sacrifice 
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the interests of our allies and friends in any 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Our commitment to the Atlantic alliance 
has not been inexpensive, but the tragic 
lessons of two world wars teach us that it 
has been cheap at the price. Today a re- 
built, prosperous, free Europe is taking on 
more of the burdens of defense. In the 
event of a short-warning attack, 90 percent 
of the defending troops would be Europe- 
an. And despite sluggish economies on the 
continent, two-thirds of our allies will be 
increasing their defense contributions this 
year. 

Military aggression is not the only threat 
from the East. The Soviets’ time-honored 
tactic of political intimidation designed to 
split the alliance was never better seen than 
at the time of NATO’s INF deployments in 
response to the Soviets’ SS—20’s. 

Threatening to boycott negotiations, the 
Soviets mounted the most intensive cam- 
paign of political pressure any of us can 
remember. For a while it appeared they 
might be successful. The papers were full of 
predictions that our allies would cave. So- 
called peace movements sprang up trum- 
peting a line very close to that of the Sovi- 
ets. If they had had their way, of course, the 
Soviet SS-20’s would remain permanently 
in place, pointed at every major city in 
Europe. 

But the Soviet effort to split the alliance 
failed. The allies refused to be intimidated 
and went ahead with the deployments as 
planned. The result: The historic treaty 
signed last December that, for the first 
time, eliminates an entire class of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear missiles. Let me say one 
thing about the treaty: It is not based on 
trust. We can’t forget that the very reason 
for NATO was the Soviets’ aggressive ex- 
pansionism in Eastern Europe and abroga- 
tion of their sworn commitments under the 
Yalta agreement. 

Being, as I am, an old member of the 
cavalry—back in a time when the cavalry 
still rode horses—{laughter|—I know that 
even animals learn from experience. I was 
in a picture once in Hollywood, and one of 
the character actors there was the well- 
known Big Boy Williams—230 pounds of 
him. And there was a scene where Big was 
up there on one of those high boarded 
wagons, and he was to drop down onto the 


horse and take off. And in the rehearsal, he 
did, and took off. And then they said, 
“Okay, roll the cameras.” They called for 
action, and Big dropped down right on his 
back on the ground. [Laughter] The horse 
had felt him fall on him once; he wasn’t 
going to stay there for the second time 
around. [Laughter] That was in a picture 
called “Santa Fe Trail.” [Laughter] 

So, we’ve learned from experience, too. 
And as I said to General Secretary Gorba- 
chev—and I think the point struck home— 
when it comes to treaties with the Soviet 
Union, our policy is dovorey no provorey, 
which, as everyone knows by now, I think, 
means trust, but verify. 

During the years of these negotiations, 
new realities have come into play—new re- 
alities that present new opportunities. In 
particular, in recent years we’ve seen the 
emergence among some of our European 
allies of a willingness, even an eagerness, to 
seek a larger, more closely coordinated role 
for Western Europe in providing for its own 
defense within the overall framework of the 
alliance. And we Americans welcome this. 

For these four decades, NATO has, in 
effect, represented an alliance between a 
number of partners and one very senior 
partner. Yet today our European allies have 
risen from the ruins of war to vitality, pros- 
perity, and growing unity as a continent. 
And so, I would submit that now the alli- 
ance should become more and more one 
among equals, an alliance between conti- 
nents. In the words of-former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger: The time has come 
for our country “to welcome a European 
identity in defense, which in the end is 
bound to spur Atlantic cooperation.” 

We will continue to push for verifiable 
50-percent reductions in the strategic arse- 
nals of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. and for a verifi- 
able and truly global ban on chemical 
weapons. But at the same time, the serious 
imbalance of conventional forces in Europe 
must be addressed as an equally high priori- 
ty. This imbalance represents an unaccept- 
able threat to the West. Warsaw Pact tanks 
and artillery far outnumber our own. Ours 
are positioned for defense, theirs for an of- 
fensive attack. 

There is a role for arms control negotia- 
tions here, but as a supplement to a policy 
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of strength, not as a substitute. We have 
learned from experience: The only effective 
way to negotiate with the Soviets is from a 
position of strength. The Warsaw Pact’s nu- 
merical superiority and the Soviet strategy, 
which emphasizes surprise attacks, means 
that our remaining nuclear forces are fully 
capable of supporting NATO’s flexible re- 
sponse strategy. At the same time, we must 
modernize our chemical weapons to deter 
Soviet first-use, and we must provide for 
conventional forces that are capable of pro- 
tecting free Europe. 

And when talking about our efforts to 
secure a peaceful future, nothing could be 
more important than our Strategic Defense 
Initiative, SDI—a strategic defense that 
threaters no one, that could someday make 
nuclear weapons obsolete. The technology 
for SDI is developing more rapidly than 
many would have thought possible. No, 
technology isn’t holding SDI back, but year 
after year Congress cuts our budget re- 
quests for SDI. General Secretary Gorba- 
chev has stated publicly, before the Ameri- 
can people, that the Soviets have their own 
SDI program, that they’re doing everything 
we're doing. Now is not the time to cut 
back on SDI. 

General Secretary Gorbachev talks about 
perestroika, or restructuring at home. Well, 
it’s time for some perestroika in the Warsaw 
Pact. It’s time for the removal of Soviet 
troops from Eastern Europe and the aban- 
donment of Soviet offensive strategy on the 
continent. 

On my last trip to Europe, I went to 
Berlin and visited that infamous wall that 
cuts such an ugly scar through the heart of 
Europe. The wall that encircles the free 
sectors of that city is part of a vast system of 
barriers—of barbed wire, guard towers, dog 
runs, and machine guns—that divides the 
continent, divides nations, peoples, families. 

For years, especially in the seventies, the 
cognoscente spoke of the so-called super- 
power conflict in value-neutral terms, as if 
there was no essential difference between 
Western democracies and Soviet commu- 
nism. Any suggestion that a system that 
denies its people their God-given liberties 
was fundamentally evil was met with ridi- 
cule. Well, I challenge those people to go to 
Berlin and look upon that wall, look upon 
the works of tyranny. 
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The question can be asked: How can we 
ever achieve a lasting peace with a regime 
that is so scared of its own people that it 
must imprison them behind barbed wire? 
And that’s why I said to Mr. Gorbachev: If 
you really want glasnost, if you really want 
openness, tear down that wall. 

The unnatural division of Europe remains 
one of the major sources of tension between 
the West and the Soviet Union. We accept 
no spheres of influence. We accept no legal 
division of Europe. Our policy can be based 
on only one principle: the right of people 
everywhere to self-determination, to free- 
dom, and to the basic rights granted them 
by their Creator. 

So, the meeting of the Atlantic democra- 
cies in Brussels this week will come at a 
time when, in many ways, our alliance has 
never been stronger or more unified—also 
at a time when the challenges before us 
have never been greater. 

Let me just say a few words here about 
Congress and defense spending. It seems 
ironic to me that so many of those who 
welcome, as they should, our historic agree- 
ment to eliminate an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet INF missiles in Europe and Asia 
continue to undercut our ability to negoti- 
ate from strength by voting year after year 
to cut necessary defense spending. 

In the seventies we tried dealing with the 
Soviets and their clients from a position of 
weakness. The result: Angola, Cambodia, 
Afghanistan, Nicaragua, and at the negotiat- 
ing table an arms control treaty so flawed 
that a Senate controlled by the President’s 
own party spiked it. If Congress continues 
to unilaterally make major defense cuts that 
amount to strategic concessions to the Sovi- 
ets, we could find ourselves back in the 
position we were in during the late seven- 
ties: dangerously weak and ill-prepared. 

We don’t have to stretch our memories 
back too far to remember that the Ameri- 
can people twice, by overwhelming majori- 
ties, voted clearly and emphatically for 
something that all of us here believe in: 
They voted for peace in the only way it can 
ever be secured; they voted for peace 
through strength. 

Today the people of Afghanistan are set- 
ting an example for all of us—of courage, 
heroism, and strength. I can assure you: We 
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will not let them down. We will not agree 
to any steps that put the Afghan freedom 
fighters or Afghan hopes for self-determina- 
tion at risk. And the fact there’s progress 
now in the Afghan diplomacy—because we 
stood by our friends—should teach a lesson 
in another similar situation closer to home. 

As you know, Congress will be voting 
again on continued aid to the freedom 
fighters in Nicaragua. I hope Members of 
Congress will remember one thing: Those 
freedom fighters are inside Nicaragua 
today, because we made a commitment to 
them. Are we going to cut them off now 
and leave them defenseless against the San- 
dinistas? If we do, who will ever trust in the 
United States of America again? How long 
can we remain a world power if we gain a 
reputation for pulling the plug on the 
people who have placed their trust in us, 
people fighting for their own freedom and 
for our national security? 

Before the last vote, I warned Congress: 
You may cut off aid to the freedom fighters, 
but Soviet deliveries to the Sandinistas 
won't stop. And in fact, Soviet military as- 
sistance to the Sandinistas was nearly dou- 
bled in the first 2 months of this year com- 
pared to the same period in 1987. Congres- 
sional opponents of aid argued that the 
peace process would flourish and the Sandi- 
nistas would democratize if we cut off our 
assistance to the freedom fighters. Well, it’s 
been 3 weeks, and exactly the opposite has 
happened. 

Cardinal Obando y Bravo was forced to 
suspend the most recent round of peace 
talks because of Sandinista obstructionism. 
And Sandinista rhetoric has become ever 
more warlike, full of promises to crush the 
resistance. And the Sandinistas continue to 
tighten their grip on the suffering coun- 
try—threatening La Prensa; sending out the 
government directed turbas, or mobs, to 
harass dissidents; and expanding their 
system of political prisons. That’s the Sandi- 
nistas for you. At the same time they prom- 
ise a general amnesty, they’re building 
more political prisons. They’ve gone from 2 
to 16 prisons. 

Recently a document was found on a 
Communist terrorist killed in battle in El 
Salvador. And let me quote a few lines: 
“The defeat of the contras would be a grave 
strategic defeat for the United States,” it 


says, and goes on, “The failure of the con- 
tras and the acceptance of the Nicaraguan 
revolution for the United States can be a 
total global strategic change.” I could not 
have said it better myself, except to add, of 
course, that this total global change will not 
be in our favor. Unless the freedom fighters 
remain a viable force, the peace process 
will quickly become what it was before: an 
empty charade, dragging endlessly and 
fruitlessly on, while the Soviets continue 
their military buildup on the American 
mainland. 

The American people are watching, and 
Congress knows it. And some say they’re 
willing to support some type of humanitari- 
an aid but are doing everything they can do 
to disband the freedom fighters. But there’s 
nothing humanitarian about asking people 
to go up against Soviet attack helicopters 
armed only with boots and bandages. What- 
ever package emerges from the Congress 
must include a provision for expedited pro- 
cedures that would allow us to request addi- 
tional military aid to the freedom fighters 
should the peace process break down. 

We will not leave the freedom fighters to 
be picked off one by one—picked off by 
Sandinistas heavily equipped by the Soviet 
Union. With our help, the freedom fighters 
have beeen winning major victories in the 
field. With our help, they can keep the 
pressure on the Sandinistas to force them to 
democratize. 

Preventing the consolidation of a pro- 
Soviet regime on the American mainland is 
a crucial test of national security. If Central 
America goes Communist, it would be a set- 
back for America of incalculable propor- 
tions. I won’t stake the future of the West- 
ern Hemisphere on Sandinista promises. 
There is no alternative: United States secu- 
rity demands a free and democratic Nicara- 
gua. Nothing less will do. And let me just 
add that I’m aware of the Legion’s tremen- 
dous support for our Central America 
policy, and I just want you to know I thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. 

And finally, I'd like to turn to another 
side of the world: Asia. I understand you'll 
be hearing today about our efforts to ac- 
count for our missing servicemen in South- 
east Asia and Korea. Many of you here 
today were their comrades-in-arms. You 
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fought the same battles, flew the same mis- 
sions. Those men were fighting a noble 
cause. They were fighting for America and 
for freedom. We will never forget them. 
And that’s one reason why I’m renewing 
today the personal commitment I made to 
the families of our POW’s and MIA’s: We 
will not give up. We will not relent until we 
bring our American heroes home. 

Now, I can’t resist just one last thing here 
before I go. I have become a collector of 
jokes that I can absolutely establish are told 
among the Soviet citizens. They tell them 
to each other, and reveals they’ve got a 
great sense of humor. But also they’ve got a 
pretty good sense of realism about their 
government. 

This one happens to do—I was mention- 
ing about the Berlin Wall and why it must 
come down. This is a story that is told in 
East Germany about that wall. It seems that 
their leader, Mr. Honecker, was attracted to 
a very lovely young lady, and he was 
making all sorts of promises. And then she 
said, “Well, all I want is—I want the Wall to 
be torn down.” And he said, “The Wall to— 
oh,” he said, “I know. You want to be alone 
with me.” [Laughter] I haven’t told that 
one to Secretary General Gorbachev yet, 
but I will. I'll get around to it. [Laughter] 

I want to thank you all very much. God 
bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. in 
the main ballroom at the Sheraton Wash- 
ington Hotel. In his opening remarks, the 
President referred to John (Jake) P. Comer, 
national commander of the American 
Legion; Representative Silvio O. Conte of 
Massachusetts; Pearl Behrend, president of 
the American Legion Auxiliary; and 
Thomas K. Turnage, Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs. 


Executive Order 12627—Amending the 
President’s Commission on 
Privatization 

February 29, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in mé as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, and in ac- 
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cordance with the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it 
is hereby ordered that section 2(d) of Exec- 
utive Order No. 12607 of September 2, 
1987, entitled “President’s Commission on 
Privatization” is amended by deleting 
“March 1, 1988” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “March 31, 1988.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 29, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:21 a.m., March 1, 1988] 


Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the Belgium-United States 
Convention on Taxation 


February 29, 1988 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Supplemen- 
tary Protocol Modifying and Supplementing 
the Convention between the United States 
of America and the Kingdom of Belgium 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with Re- 
spect to Taxes on Income, together with a 
related exchange of notes. The Supplemen- 
tary Protocol and the exchange of notes 
were signed at Washington on December 
31, 1987. I also transmit for the information 
of the Senate the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Protocol. 

Pending the successful conclusion of a 
comprehensive new income tax convention, 
the Supplementary Protocol will make cer- 
tain improvements in the existing conven- 
tion intended to promote the development 
of economic relations between the United 
States and Belgium. 

It is most desirable that this Protocol be 
considered by the Senate as soon as possible 
and that the Senate give advice and consent 
to ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 29, 1988. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Report on Federal Travel, 
Transportation, and Subsistence 
Outlays 


February 29, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with section 512 of the 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and 
Education, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1988, included in Public Law 
100-202, I herewith transmit a report speci- 
fying my determination of the uniform per- 
centage necessary to reduce outlays for 
travel, transportation, and subsistence by 
$23.6 million in accounts within this appro- 
priations act in Fiscal Year 1988. Federal 
agencies have been instructed to make the 
required reductions. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 29, 1988. 


Message on the Observance of 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1988 


February 29, 1988 


Nancy and I are proud and pleased to 
wish everyone a Happy St. Patrick’s Day, 
especially Irish Americans and all of Ire- 
land’s own, at home and around the globe. 

On St. Patrick’s Day I seek to remind 
America and the world of the debt we owe 
to the Irish people, who through the ages 
have created and perpetuated a unique her- 
itage of faith and freedom, of humor and 
hope, of scholarship and sanctity and sacri- 
fice. 

With faith and fearlessness St. Patrick 
brought Christianity to Ireland a millenni- 
um and a half ago. The annals reveal the 
Irish people’s eagerness to embrace the 
faith and to keep it; that trait remains to 
this day, a tribute to the Apostle of Ireland 
and to his flock in every generation. 

St. Patrick’s Day is a time to recall as well 
the many links between Ireland and Amer- 
ica—perhaps, as some say, from the days of 
pre-Columbian Irish seafaring monks, but 
surely ever since the Irish people have 


known America as a land of liberty, justice, 
and opportunity. 

As the ballad says, “And now to conclude 
and finish, as I have no more to say”—May 
America and Ireland always cherish each 
other and the kinship in which we hold St. 
Patrick’s Day. And may God ever be our 
shield and our guide. 


Ronald Reagan 


Appointment of Kay Wheless 
Woodward as Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of the Office of 
Cabinet Affairs 


February 29, 1988 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Kay Wheless Woodward to be 
Special Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of the Office of Cabinet Affairs at the 
White House. 

Mrs. Woodward recently served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Congression- 
al Affairs at the Department of Labor. She 
was named Legislative Director in the 
Office of Congressional Affairs at the De- 
partment of Labor in 1985. Previously she 
served as legislative affairs officer in the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, 
(November 1982-May 1985); legislative 
writer, Office of Congressional Relations, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1981-1982; di- 
rector of operations, Coalitions for America, 
1979-1981; and staff assistant for the Senate 
Republican Steering Committee, 1977- 
1978. 

Mrs. Woodward graduated from Hollins 
College (B.A., 1977). She was born on Janu- 
ary 25, 1955, in Raleigh, NC. She is married 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Remarks Upon Departure for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Summit in Brussels, Belgium 
March 1, 1988 


The President. Thank you all very much, 
and good morning. 
Audience. Good morning. 
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The President. I'm going to Europe to 
meet with a group of friends and col- 
leagues: the leaders of the North Atlantic 
alliance. We and our foreign affairs and de- 
fense ministers see a good deal of each 
other, just as friends should. But the meet- 
ing that begins in Brussels tomorrow will be 
special. It'll be the first time in almost 6 
years that leaders of all the NATO countries 
have met together for a summit. 

Much has happened in those 6 years that 
we can be very proud of, including the INF 
treaty with the Soviet Union that removes 
an entire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear 
weapons—weapons that, on the Soviet side, 
have held the European continent at risk. 
That historic agreement was possible, be- 
cause the alliance’s steadfast political and 
military resolve backed up our negotiations 
with the Soviets. But the purpose of this 
summit is not self-congratulations. Our re- 
sponsibility is to the future, and it will be to 
the future that we turn our attention to- 
morrow. 

Our first priority is to maintain a strong 
and healthy partnership between North 
America and Europe, for this is the founda- 
tion on which the cause of freedom so cru- 
cially depends. We will never sacrifice the 
interests of this partnership in any agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. NATO’s 
agenda for peace and freedom has always 
been ambitious, and it must remain so. 

In the arms control area, we will continue 
to press for Soviet agreement to 50-percent 
reductions in the strategic nuclear forces of 
both sides and for a truly global and verifia- 
ble ban on chemical weapons. My col- 
leagues and I will be working to give nego- 
tiations on conventional forces a new start, 
as well. 

We will also discuss Soviet behavior 
toward its own citizens and toward other 
countries, since problems of human rights 
and external aggression remain key obsta- 
cles to long-term improvement of East-West 
relations. 

If our common approach to the East over 
the years has given coherence to our mes- 
sage of peace and world freedom, it has 
been our unwavering commitment to 
defend ourselves that has given it credibil- 
ity. Arms reduction can only succeed if it is 
backed up by a strong defense. My Atlantic 
colleagues and I will rededicate ourselves to 
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maintaining the deterrent that has protect- 
ed our freedom and prosperity for almost 
40 years. I will repeat to my colleagues my 
strong conviction that American troops will 
remain in Europe, under any administra- 
tion, so long as Europeans want them to 
stay. 

We can be rightfully proud of these 40 
years of peace that our common commit- 
ment has brought, but the job is not fin- 
ished. We in the alliance will not be satis- 
fied merely with a record period without 
war. We seek nothing less than permanent 
peace with freedom in Europe and the 
North Atlantic. This bold objective can be 
attained, but we must have the courage to 
follow the course that we’ve set for our- 
selves. For four decades the combination of 
a strong common defense and pursuit of 
dialog with the East has been a winning 
formula for NATO. It is a combination that 
can lead us to a future of peace, freedom, 
and prosperity for generations to come. 

Thank you, God bless you, and thank you 
all for coming out here to see us off. Thank 
you. 

Reporter. Mr. President, what are you 
going to do about Noriega [Commander of 
the Panamanian Defense Forces] in 
Panama? 

The President. It’s under discussion right 
now. 

Q. Is there anything that the U.S. can do? 

The President. That’s what we’re trying 
to find out. 


Note: The President spoke to supporters and 
members of the White House staff at 8:28 
a.m. at the South Portico of the White 
House. The exchange with reporters follow- 
ing the President’s remarks could not be 
verified by the available tape recording. 


Designation of Manfred Eimer as 
Acting Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

March 1, 1988 


The President today designated Manfred 
Eimer as the Acting Director of the United 
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States 
Agency. 

Since 1983 Mr. Eimer has been Assistant 
Director (Verification and Intelligence) at 
the United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. Prior to this he was Exec- 
utive Director at ACDA, 1973-1983. From 
1970 to 1973, he was Assistant Director (In- 
telligence) and Assistant Director (Electron- 
ic Warfare and Reconaissance), Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, at the Department 
of Defense. He was vice president (engi- 
neering) at the Space General Corp./Aero- 
jet General Corp., 1963-1970. 

Mr. Eimer graduated from California In- 
stitute of Technology (B.S., 1947; MS., 
1948; and Ph.D., 1953). He was born 
August 11, 1925, in Vienna, Austria. Mr. 
Eimer is married, has three children, and 
resides in Potomac, MD. 


Arms Control and Disarmament 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on the 
—— Civil Rights Restoration Act 
of 1 


March 1, 1988 


Dear 5 
I am writing to advise you of my deep 
concern with the “Civil Rights Restoration 
Act” (S. 557), also called the “Grove City” 
bill, which the House is scheduled to con- 
sider shortly. I will veto the bill if it is pre- 
sented to me in its current form. 
Preservation of the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans is an important function of govern- 
ment. In the area directly affected by the 
Grove City decision of the Supreme 
Court—education—my Administration has 
supported the effort to end discrimination 
against women, such as in collegiate athlet- 
ics. In this and other areas, we remain com- 
mitted to the effort to eradicate invidious 
discrimination in American society. 
Unfortunately, the Grove City bill dra- 
matically expands the scope of Federal ju- 
risdiction over State and local governments 
and the private sector, from churches and 
synagogues to farmers, grocery stores, and 
businesses of all sizes. It diminishes the free- 
dom of the private citizen to order his or 
her life and unnecessarily imposes the 
heavy burden of compliance with extensive 


Federal regulations and paperwork on 
many elements of American society. 

The bill poses a particular threat to reli- 
gious liberty. It interferes with the free ex- 
ercise of religion by failing to protect the 
religious tenets of schools closely identified 
with religious organizations. Further, the 
bill establishes unprecedented and perva- 
sive Federal regulation of entire churches 
and synagogues whenever any one of their 
many activities, such as a program to pro- 
vide hot meals for the elderly, receives any 
Federal assistance. Moreover, and in further 
contrast to pre-Grove City coverage, entire 
private elementary and secondary school 
systems, including religious systems, will be 
covered if just one school in such a private 
system receives Federal aid. 

I regret that the Members of the House 
of Representatives were not given the op- 
portunity to consider and solve these and 
the many other problems with the bill 
through the normal process of committee 
consideration. I urge the House to correct 
these deficiencies. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; Robert H. Michel, Minority Leader 
of the House of Representatives; and Repre- 
sentative F. James Sensenbrenner, Jr. of 
Wisconsin. The letters were released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 2. 


Remarks Following a Meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Summit in Brussels, Belgium 


March 2, 1988 


The President. 1 promised a statement. I 
have a statement. Today’s meetings have 
been extremely productive. There is a 
strong sense of unity in the alliance, as re- 
flected in the statement on conventional 
imbalance in Europe. This document is a 
major step forward for the alliance. The 
most direct threat to our security and to 
stability in Europe lies in the Soviet Union’s 
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massive military presence at a level far ex- 
ceeding its defense needs. 

First, effective defenses are vital. We’re 
determined to ensure that the alliance’s de- 
fenses remain strong. We'll continue to co- 
operate on better and more efficient ways 
to maintain our defenses. Second, we also 
seek to strengthen stability through effec- 
tive and verifiable conventional arms reduc- 
tion. Large asymmetrical reductions in the 
Warsaw Pact tanks and artillery, which pose 
the greatest threat to peace, are essential in 
meeting this goal; but arms reduction is not 
enough. Arms are only the symptom, not 
the cause of the political division of Europe 
between free and unfree societies. In addi- 
tion to arms reductions, we also look for 
greater respect for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms on which lasting se- 
curity and stability in Europe ultimately 
depend. 

During my meetings in Brussels, I have 
kept close watch on the situation in the 
Middle East. Secretary Shultz briefed me 
fully on his negotiating efforts, and it’s clear 
all countries in the region believe it is 
useful for the United States to remain en- 
gaged in this process. We'll spare no effort 
in our search for a comprehensive peace 
settlement. I have directed Secretary Shultz 
to return to the Middle East tomorrow to 
continue his discussions. 

Thank you. 


NATO Summit 


Reporter. Mr. President, if I could try a 
question I asked you earlier: Some critics 
are saying that at this summit you’re paper- 
ing over some of the real differences within 
NATO about burden-sharing and what to 
do about modernizing with short-range nu- 
clear weapons. 

The President. I have to say first that that 
is the only question. I’m going to get back 
where it’s warm now. But that’s the only 
question—that actually there’s no founda- 
tion for the question. There are no great 
fundamental differences there. I have never 
seen such harmony and togetherness as we 
have. And all of the statements that were 
made today—and every head of state had 
an opportunity to speak in there—all of 
them were supportive of what’s going on 
and what we’re doing. 

Q. Disagree about anything, sir? 
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The President. What? 

Q. Disagree about anything in all those 
hours? 

Secretary Shultz. Here’s the conventional 
arms—— 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I never got it hand- 
delivered. [Laughter] Did the President dis- 
agree about anything, though, sir? 

The President. No. 

Q. Nothing? 

The President. No. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think that 
the Secretary can accomplish by going back 
to the Middle East when, in fact, he re- 
turned last night with no concrete signs of 
progress there? 

The President. Well, he came back here 
temporarily to participate in what was 
going on here today, and now he’s going 
back. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. out- 
side of Chateau Stuyvenberg. A tape was not 
available for verification of the contents of 
the remarks. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on Aid 
to the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Resistance 


March 3, 1988 


Dear 


Today the House of Representatives will 
once again address the issue of continued 
assistance to Nicaragua’s Freedom Fighters, 
a matter of great national security concern. 

The case for such support is compelling. 
If we do not sustain the Nicaraguan Resist- 
ance, we face the prospect of a consolidated 
Marxist-Leninist regime on the American 
mainland and prolonged troubles for Nicar- 
agua’s democratic neighbors. If, on the 
other hand, meaningful assistance is provid- 
ed, we can enhance the prospects for de- 
mocracy inside Nicaragua and advance the 
cause of regional peace in accordance with 
the Guatemala Accords of August 1987. 
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It is, of course, not only the mere fact of 
continued assistance to the Freedom Fight- 
ers which is important. The quantity, 
nature and means of delivery of such help 
are also vital factors. I have said in the past 
and continue to maintain that our aid must 
be sufficient to sustain the Resistance in the 
field, provide equipment indispensable to 
those purposes and include effective means 
for transporting approved materials into 
Nicaragua under extraordinarily hazardous 
conditions. 

This brings me to the question of the al- 
ternative assistance packages which the 
House will consider today. It is my consid- 
ered judgment that the aid package offered 
by the Democratic Leadership does not 
meet the essential criteria I have outlined 
above. Their proposal will not enable us to 
sustain the Freedom Fighters inside Nicara- 
gua at anywhere approximating their 
present numbers. The proposal would alter 
the delivery arrangements to DOD respon- 
sibility, a notion which I am not prepared 
to accept. And, finally, the Democratic 
Leadership’s proposal would not assure a 
future vote on further assistance should the 
peace process fail to produce the results we 
all hope for. Without such provision it is 
quite obvious that all the Sandinistas have 
to do is play a waiting game instead of bar- 
gaining seriously with their internal oppo- 
nents and democratic neighbors. 

In contrast, the alternative put forward 
by the House Republican Leadership meets 
the minimum criteria I have outlined. Pro- 
gram responsibility would remain in the 
tried and tested hands of experienced pro- 
fessionals who have amply satisfied their 
oversight committees with their compe- 
tence and thorough accountability. And, of 
course, the Republican alternative provides 
for expedited procedures in case of eventu- 
al need, an element which I consider indis- 
pensable to any package which ultimately 
emerges from the Congress. 

Today could represent a watershed in our 
policies toward Central America. One 
avenue will lead to rapid debilitation of the 
Resistance and further encouragement of 
Sandinista intransigence. The other could 
keep alive prospects for democracy and 
meaningful talks toward peace. For the rea- 
sons set forth, I strongly urge you and your 
colleagues to vote against the proposal of 


the Democratic Leadership and in favor of 
the Republican package. 
Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Robert 
H. Michel, Minority Leader of the House of 
Representatives, and Representative Charles 
W. Stenholm of Texas. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Summit in Brussels, Belgium 


March 3, 1988 


The meeting of the NATO alliance con- 
cluded with extemporaneous remarks by 
President Reagan concerning the values of 
the alliance in the free world. The Presi- 
dent spoke eloquently and with great feel- 
ing concerning the unique role of the alli- 
ance in preserving freedom. The President 
praised the solidarity of NATO and the 
strengths that emanate from each country’s 
commitment to one another. 

The President cautioned that, while Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev speaks of reforms 
and restructuring, many of the Soviet poli- 
cies are unchanged. The President referred 
to the words of Demosthenes when he said: 
“Surely, no man would judge another by his 
words and not his deeds. That certainly is 
true when considering the Soviet Union. I 
am not a linguist, but I recall the Russian 
proverb: Dovorey no provorey. That means 
trust but verify.” 

The President said that East-West rela- 
tions continue as a source of world tension, 
but that the alliance was poised as never 
before to negotiate with the East. 

“The media seems to thrive on fights 
more than friendship,” the President said. 
“They continue to ask: Are you papering 
over great differences here? Well, I haven’t 
found them. Our alliance is strong and 
united. The United States believes our des- 
tiny rests with the maintenance of this alli- 
ance. We often say that if the bomb is 
dropped in Amsterdam it is the equivalent 
of dropping a bomb on Chicago. As long as 
we maintain that attitude, I don’t believe a 
bomb is going to drop on anyone.” 
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Speaking of the Soviet Union, the Presi- 
dent said: “We don’t have to go to war. We 
have to see to it that the Soviets won’t go to 
war. If they realize that war with one of us 
is really war with all of us, they won’t start 
one. So, we must just stay strong, united, 
and dedicated to one another.” 

The President told the moving story of 
soldiers who had deserted the Soviet Army 
in Afghanistan, because they had been or- 
dered to kill women and children. These 
Soviet military members instead made the 
difficult decision to defy those orders and 
desert to the West. “Their hope for free- 
dom was placed in us,” the President said. 
“And indeed the hopes of freedom for 
people all around the world are placed in 
us.” 

“Our people admire and respect NATO. 
There is no thought in our country of the 
United States shortchanging this alliance. 
We are with you, and we intend to stay 
with you until lasting peace is achieved.” 


Remarks at the Close of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization Summit in 
Brussels, Belgium 

March 3, 1988 


The President. Good afternoon. My alli- 
ance colleagues and I have just concluded 
our latest round of consultations on the full 
range of issues facing us. First, let me say 
that the state of the alliance is excellent. 
We’re strong, we’re united, we’re prosper- 
ous, and we’re free. 

This is the second full-fledged alliance 
summit that I’ve attended. Some of my col- 
leagues and I also met here following my 
first meeting with Mr. Gorbachev. So, while 
this is a special occasion, it is also only one 
element in the much larger pattern of close 
and continuous consultations that is a funda- 
mental reason for the success of this alli- 
ance. 

NATO will soon begin its fifth decade. 
The North Atlantic alliance is the most suc- 
cessful in history. While other alliances have 
been formed to win wars, our fundamental 
purpose is to prevent war while preserving 
and extending the frontiers of freedom. 
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The INF treaty is the most recent NATO 
success. My colleagues and I are all justifi- 
ably proud of that achievement. It was the 
direct result of our steadfastness and persist- 
ence in carrying out the two-track decision 
that we made as an alliance over 8 years 
ago. It goes without saying that our allies 
support this treaty, and every leader solidly 
reaffirmed its value to the security concerns 
of the alliance. So, now our focus turns on 
meeting the challenges of the future. 

During the past 2 days we went over the 
full range of issues that affect our collective 
security. I reiterated the strong bipartisan 
support that exists for the alliance in the 
United States and the commitment that 
American troops will remain in Europe, 
under any administration, so long as the 
need for a forward defense of our common 
values remains. 

We cannot and will not put our peace 
and freedom, and that of our children and 
their children, at risk. All of us understand 
the absolute necessity of maintaining the 
credibility of our deterrent. We will never 
trade that credibility away at the negotiat- 
ing table, and we won't give it away 
through neglect. 

The most direct threat to our security 
and to stability in Europe lies in the Soviet 
Union’s massive military presence. The alli- 
ance has given its needs a lot of thought, 
knows what it wants to do, and has pro- 
grams that it has committed to carry out. 
And there’s no doubt the alliance stands on 
strength and unity. 

The alliance is the most dynamic force for 
improvement of East-West relations. From 
our meetings here, our commitment is to 
move forward to meet our defense require- 
ments while continuing discussions on our 
four-part agenda with the new Soviet lead- 
ership. The alliance has agreed on its arms 
control priorities and is ready to get down 
to business. NATO fully supports my effort 
to negotiate deep reductions in strategic 
weapons. 

So, while arms reduction is a part—but 
only a part—of our discussions, progress in 
this area must always be based on enhanc- 
ing our security, not substituting for it. Our 
alliance has guaranteed peace in Europe 
and the North Atlantic for almost 40 years. 
I am more confident than ever, after these 
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2 days of meetings, that the alliance re- 
mains on the right path and that, as always, 
we have the courage and the will to follow 
it. 

Let me conclude by noting that this will 
be one of the last alliance meetings for Sec- 
retary General Peter Carrington. Lord Car- 
rington has been at the helm of the alliance 
and NATO for 4 crucial years. He has 
steered this ship of 16 states with a steadi- 
ness that has earned our unbounded admi- 
ration. I’m sure that I speak for all my col- 
leagues in expressing our heartfelt thanks to 
Lord Carrington and our best wishes to Dr. 
Manfred Woerner, whose strong hand will 
soon be at the helm. The West has no 
better champions than these two distin- 
guished statesmen. 

And Secretary Shultz will now take your 
questions. 

Reporter. —skirt the tough issues—the 
modernization and burden-sharing? Why 
did you skirt those issues? 

Secretary Shultz. Do you want me to 
handle that? 

The President. Here’s the man that’s 
going to answer the questions. 


Nicaragua 


Mr. President, Ortega has dismissed Car- 
dinal Obando y Bravo. Does that concern 
you, sir? 

The President. He concerns me by just 
being there. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:12 p.m. in 
the Luns Press Theatre at North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Headquarters. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
contents of the remarks. 


Declaration of the Heads of State and 
Government Participating in the 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
in Brussels, Belgium 

March 3, 1988 


A Time for Reaffirmation 

We, the representatives of the sixteen 
members of the North Atlantic Alliance, 
have come together to re-emphasize our 
unity, to assess the current state of East- 


West relations, to review the opportunities 
and challenges which lie ahead, and in so 
doing: 

—to reaffirm the common ideals and pur- 
poses which are the foundation of our 
partnership; 

—to rededicate ourselves to the princi- 
ples and provisions of the Washington 
Treaty of 1949; 

—to reassert the vital importance of the 
Alliance for our security, and the validi- 
ty of our strategy for peace. 


The Purposes and Principles of Our 
Alliance 


2. Our Alliance is a voluntary association 
of free and democratic equals, united by 
common interests and values. It is unprece- 
dented in its scope and success. Our securi- 
ty is indivisible. Our Alliance is dedicated to 
preserving peace in freedom and to collec- 
tive self-defence, as recognised by the 
United Nations Charter. None of our weap- 
ons will ever be used except in response to 
attack. 

3. Our concept of a balanced security 
policy as set out in the Harmel Report has 
successfully stood the test of time. It re- 
mains valid in its two complementary and 
mutually reinforcing approaches: political 
solidarity and adequate military strength, 
and, on that basis, the search for construc- 
tive dialogue and co-operation, including 
arms control. The ultimate political purpose 
of our Alliance is to achieve a just and last- 
ing peaceful order in Europe. 

4. The security in freedom and the pros- 
perity of the European and North American 
Allies are inextricably linked. The long- 
standing commitment of the North Ameri- 
can democracies to the preservation of 
peace and security in Europe is vital. The 
presence in Europe of the conventional and 
nuclear forces of the United States provides 
the essential linkage with the United States 
strategic deterrent, and, together with the 
forces of Canada, is a tangible expression of 
that commitment. This presence must and 
will be maintained. 

Likewise, a free, independent and in- 
creasingly united Europe is vital to North 
America’s security. The credibility of Allied 
defence cannot be maintained without a 
major European contribution. We therefore 
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welcome recent efforts to reinforce the Eu- 
ropean pillar of the Alliance, intended to 
strengthen the transatlantic partnership and 
Alliance security as a whole. 

The Atlantic Alliance cannot be strong if 
Europe is weak. 

5. Our aim will continue to be to prevent 
any kind of war or intimidation. By main- 
taining credible deterrence the Alliance has 
secured peace in Europe for nearly forty 
years. Conventional defences alone cannot 
ensure this; therefore, for the foreseeable 
future there is no alternative to the Alliance 
strategy for the prevention of war. This is a 
strategy of deterrence based upon an ap- 
propriate mix of adequate and effective nu- 
clear and conventional forces which will 
continue to be kept up to date where nec- 


essary. 

6. While seeking security and stability at 
lower levels of armaments, we are deter- 
mined to sustain the requisite efforts to 
ensure the continued viability, credibility 
and effectiveness of our conventional and 
nuclear forces, including the nuclear forces 
in Europe, which together provide the 
guarantee of our common security. Taking 
into account the structure of the Alliance, 
each of us undertakes to play his part in this 
joint endeavour in a spirit of solidarity, reaf- 
firming our willingness to share fairly the 
risks, burdens and responsibilities as well as 
the benefits of our common efforts. 

7. We seek a just and stable condition of 
peace in which the sovereignty and territo- 
rial integrity of all states are respected and 
the rights of all individuals, including their 
right of political choice, are protected. 

We want gradually to overcome the un- 
natural division of the European continent, 
which affects most directly the German 
people. We will continue to uphold the 
freedom and viability of Berlin and to sup- 
port efforts to improve the situation there. 

The search for improved and more stable 
relations with the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of Eastern Europe is among 
our principal concerns. We call upon these 
countries to work with us for a further re- 
laxation of tensions, greater security at 
lower levels of arms, more extensive human 
contacts and increased access to informa- 
tion. We will continue the effort to expand 
co-operation with the East wherever and 
whenever this is of mutual benefit. 
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East-West Relations: The Way Ahead 


8. We have noted encouraging signs of 
change in the policies of the Soviet Union 
and some of its allies. This creates the pros- 
pect for greater openness in their relations 
with their own people and with other na- 
tions. We welcome such progress as has 
been already achieved in certain areas. But 
we look beyond pronouncements for tangi- 
ble and lasting policy changes addressing 
directly the issue dividing East and West. 

9. However, we have to date witnessed 
no relaxation of the military effort pursued 
for years by the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union persists in deploying far greater mili- 
tary forces than are required for its de- 
fence. This massive force, which the Soviet 
Union has not refrained from using outside 
its borders, as is still the case in Afghani- 
stan, constitutes a fundamental source of 
tension between East and West. The steady 
growth of Soviet military capabilities, as it 
affects every region of the Alliance, re- 
quires our constant attention. 

10. We will continue to be steadfast in 
the pursuit of our security policies, main- 
taining the effective defences and credible 
deterrence that form the necessary basis for 
constructive dialogue with the East includ- 
ing on arms control and disarmament mat- 
ters. 

To meet our security needs in the years 
to come will require ever greater efficien- 
cies in the application of our scarce re- 
sources. We are therefore determined to 
expand our practical co-operation in the 
field of armaments procurement and else- 
where. In this context we recognise the 
challenges to our industrially less advanced 
Allies and the need to address them 
through mutual assistance and co-operation. 

11. Arms control is an integral part of our 
security policy. We seek negotiations not for 
their own sake but to reach agreements 
which can significantly reduce the risk of 
conflict and make a genuine contribution to 
stability and peace. We shall work together 
vigorously and on the basis of the closest 
consultation to this end. 

12. Our representatives to the North At- 
lantic Council continue actively the further 
development of a comprehensive concept 
of arms control and disarmament as direct- 
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ed in the Statement of our Ministers at Rey- 
kjavik in June 1987. 


13. The recently concluded INF agree- 
ment between the US and the Soviet Union 
is a milestone in our efforts to achieve a 
more secure peace and lower levels of 
arms. It is the impressive result of the polit- 
ical courage, the realism and the unity of 
the members of the Alliance. The treaty’s 
provisions on stringent verification and 
asymmetrical reductions provide useful 
precedents for future agreements. We look 
forward to its early entry into force. 


14. Consistent with their security require- 
ments, the fifteen Allies concerned will 
make use of all possibilities for effectively 
verifiable arms control agreements which 
lead to a stable and secure balance of forces 
at a lower level. For them, the comprehen- 
sive concept of arms control and disarma- 
ment includes: 


—a 50% reduction in the strategic offen- 
sive nuclear weapons of the US and the 
Soviet Union to be achieved during 
current Geneva negotiations; 

—the global elimination of chemical 
weapons; 

—the establishment of a stable and secure 
level of conventional forces, by the 
elimination of disparities, in the whole 
of Europe; 

—in conjunction with the establishment 
of a conventional balance and the 
global elimination of chemical weapons, 
tangible and verifiable reductions of 
American and Soviet land-based nucle- 
ar missile systems of shorter range, 
leading to equal ceilings. 

15. Recognizing the urgency and central 
importance of addressing the conventional 
force imbalances in Europe, we have adopt- 
ed a separate statement on conventional 
arms control. 

16. The resolution of East-West differ- 
ences will require progress in many fields. 
Genuine peace in Europe cannot be estab- 
lished solely by arms control. It must be 
firmly based on full respect for fundamental 
human rights. As we continue our efforts to 
reduce armaments, we shall press for imple- 
mentation on the part of the governments 
of the Soviet Union and of other Eastern 
countries of all of the principles and provi- 


sions of the Helsinki Final Act and of the 
Madrid Concluding Document. We support 
the continuation and strengthening of the 
CSCE process. It represents an important 
means of promoting stable and constructive 
relations on a long term basis between 
countries of East and West, and, moreover, 
enhances closer and more fruitful contacts 
between peoples and individuals through- 
out Europe. We call upon all participating 
states to make every effort for an early con- 
clusion to the CSCE follow-up meeting in 
Vienna with a substantial and balanced final 


document. 


17. We agree that the speedy and com- 
plete withdrawal of Soviet troops from Af- 
ghanistan and the effective restoration of 
that country’s sovereignty would be of 
major significance. It is against these crite- 
ria that we shall assess General Secretary 
Gorbachev’s recent statements. 


18. We hope that at their forthcoming 
summit in Moscow President Reagan and 
the General Secretary Gorbachev will be 
able to build upon the progress achieved at 
their Washington meeting last December. 
We strongly support the efforts of the 
United States. These fully accord with our 
consistent policy to seek, through high-level 
dialogue, early and substantial progress with 
the Soviet Union on a full range of issues, 
including greater respect for human rights, 
arms control, a lessening of regional ten- 
sions, and improved opportunities for bilat- 
eral contacts and co-operation. 


19. Reflecting upon almost four decades 
of common endeavour and sacrifice and 
upon the results achieved, we are confident 
that the principles and purposes of our Alli- 
ance remain valid today and for the future. 
We are united in our efforts to ensure a 
world of more secure peace and greater 
freedom. We will meet the opportunities. 
and challenges ahead with imagination and 
hope, as well as with firmness and vigilance. 
We owe no less to our peoples. 


Note: The following line appeared at the 
end of the declaration: “Greece recalled its 
position on nuclear matters.” 
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Remarks at the Departure Ceremony in 
Brussels, Belgium 


March 3, 1988 


Thank you all for coming out here on 
what is not exactly a sunshiny day. Could I 
just tell you, you’ve made me very proud 
by coming out this way to see me off. But 
you’ve made me even more proud by the 
fact of what you represent. You are the 
largest American delegation in Europe. And 
you’re here serving our country, some of 
you with regard to the European Commu- 
nity, some with regard to the alliance, and 
then, many of you are here also just repre- 
senting our government and certainly the 
military. I am so proud of the detachment 
that is here assigned to the NATO alliance 
and that is defending America as well as the 
peace of the world. 


Well, God bless you all. And you know 
what? I’m going to issue an Executive 
order. I’m going to get in the airplane, and 
you get out of here and get out of this nasty 
weather before you catch cold. All right. 


Thank you all. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:49 p.m. at 
Zaventem Airport in Brussels, Belgium. Fol- 
lowing his remarks, he returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the House of 
Representatives Disapproval of Aid to 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 
March 3, 1988 


The House has once again failed to ap- 
prove an aid package for the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance. I call on the House 
and Senate to act urgently to develop an 
aid package which is effectively deliverable 
and of sufficient quantity to sustain the Nic- 
araguan freedom fighters. If not, the pros- 
pects for peace and democracy inside Nica- 
ragua will diminish quickly. 
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Proclamation 5774—Department of 
Commerce Day, 1988 


March 4, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the 75th year of service 
to our Nation by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce; three-quarters of a 
century ago, on March 4, 1913, the Depart- 
ment was established in its current form. Its 
mission of fostering, promoting, and devel- 
oping the domestic and foreign commerce 
of the United States has ever since re- 
mained both vital and truly worthy of 
public recognition. 

Throughout this century the Department 
of Commerce has helped Presidents and 
the Congress develop policies to support 
our economic growth, our scientific and 
technological advancement and security, 
and our international trade. The Depart- 
ment provides business and government 
planners with critical data they need for 
intelligent decision-making, urges inventors 
and entrepreneurs to bring products to the 
marketplace, encourages firms to seek le- 
gitimate export opportunities, and makes 
sure that fair trade laws are enforced vigor- 
ously. The Department of Commerce also 
supplies oceanic information and formulates 
telecommunications and information policy. 

The employees of the Department of 
Commerce have always reflected the finest 
traditions of public service. That was surely 
true of the Department’s late Secretary, 
Malcolm Baldrige, and our present Secre- 
tary, C. William Verity, Jr. 

In recognition of the contributions of the 
Department of Commerce and the dedica- 
tion of its officers and employees, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 251, has 
designated March 4, 1988, as “Department 
of Commerce Day” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of that day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 4, 1988, as Depart- 
ment of Commerce Day, and I urge the 
people of the United States to observe this 
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day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:18 a.m., March 4, 1988] 


Nomination of Gordon A. Smith To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gordon A. Smith to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, 
Control, Communications and Intelligence) 
at the Department of Defense. He would 
succeed Donald C. Latham. 

Since 1986 Mr. Smith has been Deputy 
Director of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
organization at the Pentagon. Prior to this 
he was president and chief operating officer 
of Fairchild Space Operations Co. and cor- 
porate vice president for operations at Fair- 
child Industries. 

Mr. Smith graduated from Swindon Tech- 
nical College in the United Kingdom (1957) 
and George Washington University (M.S., 
1978; Ph.D., 1982). He was born April 1, 
1934, in Swindon, United Kingdom. Mr. 
Smith is married and resides in Derwood, 
MD. 


Nomination of W. Allen Moore To Be 
an Under Secretary of Commerce 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Allen Moore to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce (Internation- 
al Trade Administration) at the Department 
of Commerce. He would succeed S. Bruce 
Smart. 


Since 1985 Mr. Moore has been chief of 
staff for the United States Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was director of legislation for United States 
Senator Jack Danforth, 1977-1985. He was 
a consultant to the Board of Directors of 
CETEC Corp. in California, 1982-1986; As- 
sociate Director for Policy and Planning for 
the White House Domestic Council, 1975- 
1977; and vice president and general man- 
ager of the Seneca Corp., 1973-1975. 

Mr. Moore graduated from Pomona Col- 
lege (B.A., 1966) and Stanford University 
(M.B.A., 1971). He was born January 25, 
1945, in Glendale, CA. He is married and 
resides in Arlington, VA. 


Nomination of Jan W. Mares To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jan W. Mares to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Import 
Administration) at the Department of Com- 
merce. He would succeed Paul Freeden- 
berg. 

Since 1985 Mr. Mares has been Senior 
Policy Analyst for the Office of Policy De- 
velopment at the White House. Prior to this 
he was Assistant Secretary of Energy for 
International Affairs, 1985, and Assistant 
Secretary for Policy, Safety and Environ- 
ment, 1984. 

Mr. Mares graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1958; LL.B., 1963) and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (MS., 
1960). He was born December 12, 1936, in 
St. Louis, MO. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of Donna F. Tuttle To Be 
Deputy Secretary of Commerce 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donna F. Tuttle to be 
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Deputy Secretary of Commerce. She would 
succeed Clarence J. Brown. 


Since 1983 Mrs. Tuttle has been Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Travel and 
Tourism in Washington, DC. Prior to this, 
she was state finance chairman for the 
Carol Hallet campaign for Lt. Governor of 
California, 1982; state finance director for 
the Mike Curb Committee, 1981-1982; and 
speaker’s bureau chairman for the State_of 
California for the Reagan-Bush campaign 
and national chairman for youth for 
Reagan, 1980. 

Mrs. Tuttle graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Southern California (B.A., 1969). She 
was born April 21, 1947. She is married, has 
two children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Nomination of Edward R. Hamberger 


To Be an Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward R. Hamberger to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
(Governmental Affairs). He would succeed 
Rebecca Gernhardt Range. 


Since 1981 Mr. Hamberger has been with 
the law firm of Lipsen, Hamberger, Whit- 
ten and Hamberger, serving as managing 
partner since 1982. Prior to this he was 
General Counsel and Special Counsel to the 
Chairman as well as Director for Public 
Participation for the National Transporta- 
tion Policy Study Commission, 1977-1979. 
He served as staff director and legal counsel 
of the House Republican Policy Committee, 
1979-1980. 


Mr. Hamberger graduated from George- 
town University (B.A., 1973; M.S., 1975; and 
J.D., 1977). He was born May 28, 1950, in 
Pottsville, PA. Mr. Hamberger is married, 
has two children, and resides in Bethesda, 
MD. 
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Appointment of Two Members of the 
Advisory Committee to the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee to 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation. 


For a term expiring February 19, 1990: 


Richard M. Prosten, of the District of Columbia. 
He would succeed Roger F. Martin. Since 1970 
Mr. Prosten has been director of research, in- 
dustrial union department at the AFL-CIO in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was collective 
bargaining coordinator, industrial union depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, 1964-1970. Mr. Prosten was 
born July 2, 1941, in Boston, MA. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


For a term expiring February 19, 1991: 


Eugene B. Burroughs, of California. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1987 Mr. Burroughs has 
served as a senior adviser for the Prudential 
Asset Management Co., Inc., in San Diego, CA. 
Prior to this he was executive vice president of 
M.D. Sass Association, Inc., 1985-1987. Mr. Bur- 
roughs graduated from Benjamin Franklin Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1955). He was born August 22, 
1931, in Washington, DC. Mr. Burroughs served 
with the United States Marine Corps, 
1952-1955. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Rancho Santa Fe, CA. 


Nomination of Richard V. Backley To 
Be a Member of the Federal Mine 
Safety and Health Review Commission 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard V. Backley to be a 
member of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term of 6 
years, expiring August 30, 1994. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1982 Mr. Backley has been a Com- 
missioner for the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this, he was an administrative 
law judge for the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
1975-1978, and an administrative law judge 
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for the Bureau of Hearings and Appeals for 
the Social Security Administration, 1975. 
Mr. Backley graduated from De Paul Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1951; LL.B., 1955). He was 
born on July 21, 1927, in Chicago, IL. He 
served in the U.S. Navy, 1945-1948 and 
1951-1952. Mr. Backley is married, has 
three children, and resides in Fairfax, VA. 


Appointment of William A. Schambra 
as a Member of the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission 
March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint William A. Schambra to be a 
member of the National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission for a term 
expiring December 26, 1991. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Since 1983 Mr. Schambra has been a resi- 
dent fellow at the American Enterprise In- 
stitute, serving as assistant director for the 
Project to Study the Constitution at AEI, 
1979-1983. Prior to this he was associate 
editor of Public Opinion magazine, 1977- 
1979. 

Mr. Schambra graduated from James 
Madison College (B.A., 1971), Northern IIli- 
nois University (M.A., 1974; Ph.D., 1983). 
He was born March 27, 1949, in Freeport, 
TX. Mr. Schambra is married, has one child, 
and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Appointment of Albert D. Wheelon as 
a Member of the President’s National 
Security Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Albert D. Wheelon to be a 
member of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He would succeed Allen E. Puckett. 

Since 1987, Dr. Wheelon has been chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Hughes 
Aircraft Co. in Los Angeles, CA. Dr. Whee- 
lon joined Hughes Aircraft Co. in 1966 as 
vice president for engineering and was ex- 


ecutive vice president of the company, 
1986-1987. He has been a member of the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board and the President’s commission in- 
vestigating the space shuttle Challenger. 

Dr. Wheelon graduated from Stanford 
University (B.S., 1949) and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (Ph.D., 1952). He 
was born January 18, 1929, in Moline, IL. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Los Angeles, CA. 


Nomination of Stanley J. Glod To Be 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stanley J. Glod to be 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission at the Department of Justice 
for the remainder of the term expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. He would succeed Bohdan 
J. Futey. 

Since 1969 Mr. Glod has been practicing 
law in Washington, DC. From 1968 to 1969, 
he was an associate professor of internation- 
al and comparative law at the University of 
Virginia School of Law. 

Mr. Glod graduated from John Carroll 
University (A.B., 1958), Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center (J.D., 1961), and the Uni- 
versity of Munich (SJ.D., 1967). He was 
born June 28, 1936, in Altoona, PA. He 
serves in the United States Army, 1958- 
present. Mr. Glod has four children and re- 
sides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Two Members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Foundation 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Harry S. Truman Scholarship Founda- 
tion for terms expiring December 10, 1993. 
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Margaret Truman Daniel, of New York. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1954 Mrs. Daniel has 
been working as an author. Mrs. Daniel graduat- 
ed from George Washington University (A.B., 
1946; Litt. D., 1975), Wake Forest University 
(L.H.D., 1972), and Rockhurst College (H.H.D., 
1976). She was born February 17, 1924, in Inde- 
pendence, MO. She is married, has two children, 
and resides in New York. 


Gary Eugene Wood, of Texas. He would succeed 
Gloria Ann Hay. Since 1985 Mr. Wood has 
been director of governmental relations at 
Baylor University. Prior to this he worked as a 
finance professor at Baylor University from 
1979 to 1985. Mr. Wood graduated from Baylor 
University (B.B.A., 1966), University of Florida 
(M.A., 1967), and the University of Texas (Ph.D., 
1977). He was born December 9, 1943, in Hous- 
ton, TX. He is married, has one child, and 
resides in Waco, TX. 


Appointment of Maiselle D. Shortley as 
a Member of the National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Maiselle D. Shortley to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Adult Education for the remainder of 
the term expiring July 10, 1989. She would 
succeed George F. Meyer, Jr. 


Since 1987 Mrs. Shortley has been chair- 
man of the National Conservative Political 
Action Committee in Alexandria, VA. Prior 
to this, she was Deputy Associate Director 
for Volunteer Liaison of ACTION, 1985- 
1987; Deputy Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munications and Community Relations at 
the Department of Defense, 1984-1985; 
and Confidential Assistant in the Office of 
Public Liaison at the White House, 1981- 
1984. 


Mrs. Shortley graduated from Dunbarton 
(B.A., 1964). She was born August 1, 1942, 
in North Adams, MA. She is married, has 
one child, and resides in McLean, VA. 
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Nomination of Walter C. Wallace To 
Be a Member of the National 
Mediation Board 


March 4, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Walter C. Wallace to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring July 1, 1990. This is a 
reappointment. 

Since 1982 Mr. Wallace has been a 
member of the National Mediation Board in 
Washington, DC. Prior to joining the Board 
in October 1982, he was in the private 
practice of law and labor arbitration. From 
1973 to 1975, he was president of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators Association. 

Mr. Wallace graduated from St. John’s 
College, St. John’s University (B.A., 1948), 
and Cornell Law School (LL.B., 1951). He 
was born March 25, 1924, in New York 
City. He served in the United States Army, 
1943-1945. Mr. Wallace is married, has one 
child, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Designation of James L. Kolstad as 
Vice Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board 


March 4, 1988 


The President today designated James L. 

Kolstad as Vice Chairman of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for a term of 2 
years. He would succeed Patricia A. Gold- 
man. 
Since 1987 Mr. Kolstad has been a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board. Prior to this he was vice presi- 
dent of the Pat Thompson Co., a communi- 
cations brokerage firm in Denver, CO. He 
was the senior director of communications 
and public affairs for Frontier Airlines from 
1978 to 1985. From 1973 to 1978 Mr. Kol- 
stad was the Director of the Office of Com- 
munity and Congressional Relations for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Prior to this, he 
was a Presidential advanceman at the 
White House, 1972-1973. 

Mr. Kolstad graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Montana (B.A., 1960). Mr. Kolstad was 
born on March 3, 1939, in Washington, DC. 





Mr. Kolstad has one child and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Armando Valladares 
While Serving as Head of the 
Delegation to the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights 
March 4, 1988 


The President today accorded Armando 
Valladares the personal rank of Ambassador 
in his capacity as Head of the United States 
Delegation to the 44th Session of the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights meeting February 2-March 12, 1988, 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Valladares was appointed by the 
President as Representative of the United 
States on the Human Rights Commission of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations on November 30, 1987. 
Since 1984 he has been president of the 
European Coalition for Human Rights in 
Cuba. He spent 20 years as a political pris- 
oner in Cuba. Mr. Valladares is an author 
and poet, and among several books he has 
written are “From My Wheelchair” and 
“Against All Hope.” He was adopted by 
Amnesty International as a prisoner of con- 
science. 

Mr. Valladares graduated from the Insti- 
tuto de Segunda Ensenanza de Marianano 
in Havana, Cuba (B.A., 1954). He was born 
May 30, 1937, in Pinar Del Rio, Cuba. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. Mr. Valladares became a 
naturalized United States citizen in January 
1987. 


Statement on the House of 
Representatives Disapproval of Aid to 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 
March 4, 1988 


By its action last night, the House of Rep- 
resentatives again failed to approve further 
assistance for the Nicaraguan freedom fight- 
ers. Without renewal of aid soon, the resist- 
ance will cease to provide the pressure nec- 
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essary to ensure that the Sandinista regime 
honors its promises under the Guatemala 
Accord of August 1987 and the San Jose 
Declaration of January 1988 to bring about 
democracy in Nicaragua. 

I ask the House of Representatives and 
the Senate to act swiftly to renew assistance 
to the freedom fighters. Key elements of 
such a package should include: 


—-sufficient nonlethal assistance to sustain 

the resistance in the field; 

—a safe and effective means for deliver- 

ing; and 

—procedures for expedited consideration 

by the Congress of a future Presidential 
request for additional aid if efforts to 
negotiate a ceasefire are unsuccessful. 

In the days ahead, I will be consulting 
with bipartisan supporters in both Cham- 
bers to put together an effective package 
for aid to the resistance. 

Prompt renewal of assistance to the re- 
sistance remains essential to advance the 
national security interests of the United 
States. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 28 

The President and Mrs. Reagan hosted 
“In Performance,” one of a series of con- 
certs televised by the Public Broadcasting 
Service, in the Residence at the White 
House. 


February 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 
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—James C. Miller III, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, and 
agency representatives, to receive the 
report on management in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for fiscal year 1989; 


—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—Ambassador Mike Mansfield; 
—Secretary of Defense Frank C. Carlucci. 


March 1 


The President arrived at Zaventem Air- 
port, where he was met by Belgian Prime 
Minister Wilfried Martens. The President 
then went to Chateau Stuyvenberg, his resi- 
dence during his stay in Brussels, Belgium. 


March 2 


In the morning, the President met with 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz at Cha- 
teau Stuyvenberg to discuss the Secretary’s 
recent trip to the Middle East. 


In the afternoon, the President attended 
the opening ceremonies of the NATO 
summit and participated in a working ses- 
sion at NATO Headquarters. After attend- 
ing a reception and luncheon for heads of 
state, the President participated in a second 
working session with allied leaders. 


In the evening, the President attended a 
reception and working dinner for NATO 
leaders at Val Duchesse. He then returned 
to Chateau Stuyvenberg. 


March 3 


In the morning, the President attended a 
working session with allied leaders at 
NATO Headquarters and met with Ameri- 
can NATO personnel. 


In the afternoon, he met with King Bau- 
douin I of Belgium at Laeken Palace. After 
a working luncheon with his advisers, the 
President met with Belgium Prime Minister 
Wilfried Martens and Foreign Minister Leo 
Tindemans at Chateau Stuyvenberg. 


In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


March 4 


The President met at the White House 
with the Mexican delegation to the Mexico- 
U.S. Interparliamentary Conference. 


300 


The White House announced that Caspar 
W. Weinberger will visit Australia March 
16-22, 1988, as the U.S. representative to 
Australia’s bicentennial celebration. 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Trustees of 
the Institute of American Indian and Alaska 
Native Culture and Arts Development for a 
term of years prescribed by Public Law 99- 
498 of October 17, 1986: 


William Stewart Johnson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Upon confirmation, he will be desig- 
nated Chairman. Since 1978 Mr. Johnson has 
been director of government programs for the 
IBM Corp. in Washington, DC. 


Alfred H. Qéyawayma, of Arizona. Upon confir- 
mation, he will be designated Vice Chairman. 
Since 1971 Mr. Qoyawayma has been manager 
of the environmental services department of 
the Salt River Project in Tempe, AZ. 


Gail Bird, of New Mexico. Since 1976 Miss Bird 
has been a jewelry designer in Ojo Caliente, 
NM. 


Edith Colvard Crutcher, of Kansas. Ms. Crutcher 
is currently a part-time Commissioner for 
Indian Arts & Crafts and an adviser to the 
Museum for Women in the Arts. She resides in 
Washington, DC. 


Roy M. Huhndorf, of Alaska. Since 1975 Mr. 
Huhndorf has been president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Cook Inlet Region, Inc., in An- 
chorage, AK. 


Jim Jennings, of Virginia. Since 1981 Mr. Jen- 
nings has been executive vice president of Hill 
& Knowlton, Inc., in Washington, DC. 


Duane H. King, of Oklahoma. Since 1982 Mr. 
King has been executive director of Cherokee 
National Historical Society in Tahlequah, OK. 


Beatrice Rivas Sanchez, of Michigan. Since 1982 
Miss Sanchez has been dean of Cranbrook 
Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, MI. 


James D. Santini, of Nevada. Since 1984 Mr. 
Santini has been a partner with Bible, Santini, 
Hoy & Miller in Washington, DC. 


Irving James Toddy, of Arizona. Since 1987 Mr. 
Toddy has been executive director for the divi- 
sion of youth development and services of the 
Navajo Nation in Window Rock, AZ. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 29 


John C. Lifland, 

of New Jersey, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of New Jersey, vice 
Clarkson S. Fisher, retired. 


jill E. Kent, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, vice John 
F.W. Rogers, resigned. 


Robert H. Brumley II, 

of Virginia, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Commerce, vice Douglas A. 
Riggs, resigned. 


Frank DeGeorge, 

of Maryland, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of Commerce, vice Sherman Max- 
well Funk. 


Robert L. Pettit, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Associate 
Deputy Secretary of Transportation, vice 
Jennifer Lynn Dorn, resigned. 


Karen Borlaug Phillips, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a term ex- 
piring December 31, 1991, vice Malcolm 
M.B. Sterrett, term expired. 


Jesse D. Winzenried, 

of Wyoming, to be a Director of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation for a 
term expiring December 31, 1990, vice 
Roger A. Yurchuck, term expired. 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 29 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John C. Lifland to be United 
States District Judge for the District of New 
Jersey 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the U.S. management 
report for fiscal year 1989—by James C. 
Miller III, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; Joseph R. Wright, 
Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget; and Gerald Riso, Chief 
Financial Officer of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget 


Released March 1 


Advance text: 

Remarks upon the departure for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization summit in 
Brussels, Belgium 


Released March 3 


Transcript: 

Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by Bill Plante, CBS 
News 


Transcript: 

Interview of Colin L. Powell, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by Chris Wallace, NBC News 


Transcript: 

Interview of Colin L. Powell, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by Sam Donaldson, ABC News 


Transcript: 
Interview of Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of 
Staff to the President, by Andrea Mitchell, 
NBC News 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 3—Continued 


Transcript: 

Interview of Colin L. Powell, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by Frank Sesno, Cable Network News 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by Wyatt Andrews, CBS News 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization summit—by Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 


Transcript: 
Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by John McWethy, ABC News 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz by Ralph Begleiter, Cable Network 
News : 


Released March 4 


Statement: 

Unemployment rate for February—by 
Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations 


Checklist—Continued 
Released March 4—Continued 


Announcement: 

Designation of Caspar W. Weinberger as 
the U.S. representative to Australia’s bicen- 
tennial celebration 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 29 


H.R. 1612 / Public Law 100-252 

To authorize appropriations under the 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 1977 
for fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990 


S. 2022 / Public Law 100-253 
Veterans’ Home Loan Program Emergency 
Amendments of 1988 


SJ. Res. 122 / Public Law 100-254 

To designate the week beginning October 
16, 1988, as “Gaucher’s Disease Awareness 
Week” 


H.R. 3923 / Public Law 100-255 
To make a technical correction to section 
8103 of title 46, United States Code 
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